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be  baptized.      There  he   found  eventually
employment with a shopkeeper's wife, whose
lover he became until her husband's return.
After short spells as footman and secretary,
he   returned   to   Annecy,   to   Madame   de
Warens, a twenty-eight-year-old, good-look-
ing separated wife with a pension. He became
her general factotum and lover, joined the
local choir-school to complete his education
and picked up a fair knowledge of Italian
music.   On an unauthorized visit to Lyons
with the music-master, he meanly deserted the
latter during an epileptic fit.  Eventually sup-
planted in his mistress's affections by a wig-
maker, he made for Paris in 1741 with a new
musical  notation,  which  the   Academy  of
Sciences   pronounced   * neither   useful   nor
original'.   With secretarial work and musical
copying   for   a   livelihood,   he   began_ his
association, which was to be life-long, with a
maid at his hostelry, Therese Le Vasseur,
who  was neither good-looking nor literate
and by whom he boasted he had five children,
who despite his much-vaunted sensibility and
regard  for the innocence of childhood, he
consigned, in turn, to the Foundling Hospital.
He composed  an  opera Les Muses galantes
which led to a correspondence with Voltaire
and  eventually  acquaintance  with  Diderot
and the encyclopedistes.   On a visit to Diderot
in prison, he discovered in a periodical the
prize essay competition by the academy of
Dijon on whether the arts and sciences had a
purifying effect upon morals.    This he won
in  1750 by maintaining that they did not,
having seduced  man from his natural and
noble estate and by creating new and artificial
wants   having decreased  his  freedom.    He
was  lionized   by the  Parisians and  further
triumphed   with   his   opera   Le   Devin   du
village (1752).    In  1754 he wrote  Discours
sur V origins de rtnggalite* par mi les hommes
(1755),   which   re-emphasized   the   natural
goodness of man and the corrupting influences
of   institutionalized   life   and   returned   to
Geneva and Calvinism, where he began his
novel  in  letter form. La  Nouvelle H&oise
(1761).     In  Lettre sur les spectacles (1758)
he  argued  against the establishment  of a
theatre at Geneva on puritan grounds.   Back
in Paris, a reformed man, who was trying
hard to live up to his newly found natural
estate, he accepted  a  cottage for himself,
Therese and  her mother at  Montmorency
from an admirer Mme d' Epinay, but quarrel-
ling with her over her sister, he set up in 1757
in  Luxembourg.    The year  1762 saw  his
masterpiece, Contrat social,' Social Contract *
which attempted to solve the problem posed
by its opening sentence:  ' Man is born free;
and everywhere he is in chains *, by postulat-
ing a social contract or * form of association
which will defend and protect with the whole
common force, the person of each associate,
and in which each while uniting himself with
all, may still obey himself alone and still
remain as free as before'.   To this end the
citizen surrenders his rights and possessions
to the * general will * which thus undivided
by   sectarian   and   private   interests   must
necessarily aim at the impartial good.   Thus
if a man acts against the * general will * or
sovereign,  he must in  Rousseau's  curious

phrase * be forced to be free'. With itc
slogan ' Liberty, Equality, Fraternity' j?
became the bible of the French revolution
Its doctrines, favourably interpreted greativ
influenced Kant, but they were easily Eer
verted by Hegel into his philosophy of rieht"
which gave birth to the modern totalitarian
theories of the state. The same year he
published the great work on education
Emile, in novel form, which greatly influenced
such educationists as Froebel and Pestalozzi
Its views on monarchy and governmental
institutions outraged the powers that be and
those on natural religion, unorthodox to both
Catholics and Protestants, which he placed
into the mouth of the confessing Savoyard
Vicar made it necessary for him to flee to
Motiers in Neuchatel under the protection of
Frederick the Great. There he botanized
wrote Lettres de la montagne and accepted
David Hume's generous invitation to settle
in England, at Wootton Hall near Ashbourne
(1766-67), where he wrote most of his
Confessions (1781), remarkable for a frankness
unsurpassed except by the modern press.
Persecution mania and hypersensitivity
soured his relations with his English friends
and a cruel practical joke by Horace Walpole
who published a forged letter, convinced
Rousseau that the British government
through Hume were seeking his life. He fled,
unjustly accusing Hume, and took shelter
with the Marquis de Mirabeau and the
Prince cle Conti. In 1770 he was back in
Paris, eking out a living as a copyist, and
wrote the half-insane dialogues, justifying to
himself his past actions, Rousseau, juge de
Jean Jacques, followed by the contrastingly
calm, sane Reveries (1782), in parts beauti-
fully composed as a continuation to the
Confessions. Seeking shelter in a hospital, he
eventually died insane in a cottage at
Ermenonville, July 2, 1778, from a sudden
attack of thrombosis, which long aroused
suspicions of suicide, and was buried there
until in 1794 his remains were placed with
Voltaire's in the Pantheon, Paris. His
writings ushered in the age of romanticism
and found their echo in German and English
idealism. See Lives by J. H. Fuessli (1767),
de Stael (trans. 1789), J. Morley (1873),
Annates de la soci6t& Jean Jacques Rousseau
(1905) and studies by F. MacDonald (1906),
J. C. Collins (1908), B. Bouvrier (1912),
L. Ducros (1908-12), I. Babbitt (1919), E.H.
Wright (1929), A. L. Sells (1929), C, E.
Vulliamy (1931), A. Cobban (1934), C. W.
Heiidel (1934), R. B. Mowat (1938), A. M.
Osborne (1940), B. Cassirer (trans. 1945),
F. C. Green (1950).
(4) Theodore (1812-67), French landscape-
painter, born in Paris, studied the old masters
in the Louvre, and by 1833 had begun sketch-
ing in the Forest of Fontainebleau. He first
exhibited in the Salon of 1831; and in 1834
his Forest of Compidgne was bought by the
Due d'Or!6ans. Some twelve years of
discouragement followed, but in 1849 he
resumed exhibiting, and was thenceforward
prominent. He was an exceedingly prolific,
if a somewhat unequal, painter. See study
by Sensier (1872); and D. C. Thomson,
The Barbizon School (1890). His brother,